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“SPEAKER” REED 





Hon. Samuel W. McCall's Excellent Biog-. 


~ raphy of the Famous Statesman 
‘and Congressional Leader 


LIF® OF THOMAS BRACKETT REED. By sam- 
~ wal W, McCall. — Boston ; New 
Tork: " Houghton Mitflin pany, 1914. * net. 
T is barely a dozen years since “ Speaker” 

Reed—as he was almost always called when he 


was not called “Tom” ‘Reed—died. and already i 
‘the story of his life and times, by his friend and , 


’ fellow Congressman, Hon. Samyel_ W, McCall of 
Massachusetts, has a little the flavor of ancient 
shistory, so rapidly and impressively, in ‘the last 
“decade, has history been’ made. Certainly no 


tauit ‘can be found with the biographer. He has - 
with : 
cordial sympathy, with animation and with ampie 


doné ‘his work faithfully and sensibly, 


knowledge of Mr. Reed’s career and of the con- 
ditions attending it: One criticism only suggests 


itself, and that a minor one: neither in the body . 


of the volume nor in the index are dates given in 
_& way to make it tasy ‘for the ‘reader to trace 
“clearly the sequence of events. 

The flavor we have noted does not detract 
from the interest of Reed’s biography. In a sense, 
it rather enhances it,.since we:can follow the 
nafrative with: more detachmént and -form our 
judgment: with nearer impartiality than.we could 
if the questions’ with which Reed dealt were still 
burning questions, and-if the passions and prej- 
udices*aroused by them-—and from which he did 
not pretend tobe: wholly -free—still dffectcd our 
minds. For. this “opportunity “the present re- 
viewer, who watched: ‘Mr, Reed’s. courge while liv- 
ing with “acute interest, is distinctly- grateful. 


» of 37 tothe age of 60, To say: of, an English 
tesman that he is.‘‘a House.of Commons 
“ chasacterizes. him ‘clearly. “To say of Mr. 
that he was a House of Representatives 
” does not so well define him, but it is 
warly.trué, and his work in the House tended 
to make “the definition more’ significant. 
@ was profoundly attached to the House, ad- 

bly. fitted by native. and acquired. qualities 
-for eminenge, in it, and was for many Yeats the 


ae 


ty 
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In the first place Reed was a party man.. 


iting out “bf” disputes by the best. possibile 
advocates and advocacy. on both sides—was the 
only. way. to get at.the best. practicable results. 
Then he.rejoiced not only in debate but in -the 
strategy .and tactics of-a legislative body,’ and 


_ and always in commission. His miemory was 
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ing. act of his career_proved—no personal sacrifice 
was, if demanded, too great. : 

.“ Speaker” Reed, as we have said, was the 
name he most often went by, and though he was 
Speaker in but three Congresses—the Fifty- 
_ first, 1889-91; the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth, 
~ 1895-99—it was in the, Speaker’s.chatr that he- 
rendered bis most signal service, one that radi- 
cally changed the procedure in /the’ House and 
immensely enhanced its actual capacity for sub- 
stantive action, He put an end to the filibuster 
which stopped business merely by calling for a 
quorum, and then preventing, the record of one by 
refusing to answer en roll call. This he did by di- 
recting the Clerk to enter on the record the names * 
of members present and not answering. He held 
this to be the complete carrying out of the con- 
stitutional authority of the House to compel the 
‘attendance of members. When a member denied 
the Speaker’s right to count him as present, and 
, desired to “read from parliamentary law on the. 
subject,” Reed coolly replied: 

‘ “The Chair is making a _ Statement of fact, 
‘that the gentleman is present.” Does he deny it?” 
At xas the whole matter ina nutshell. The 


Supreme Court subsequently sustained Mr., Reed's _) 


ruling; and the Democratic Party,. when it. re-. 
gained a majority, quietly adopted it. Probably 


nothing in the history of the House has more - 


profoundly -affected the 
that body. ; 

We have said that Mr. Reed was very gen- 
erally known as “Tom.” No man with less innate 
dignity, force, and elevation of character could 
have withstood as he did the implication of such 
‘a nickname, It expressed his abounding gifts-as; 
@ companion, and especially the unfailing senti- 
ment of comradeship, of candor and of confiding 
goodwili that pervaded his intercourse. He could 
put sting in his wit when he thought it ded 


character and work Of 


GERMANY. AND AMERICA 


Captain von Edelsheim’s Pian for an In- 
vasion of This Couhtry—Many New 
Books on the War 


⸗ 


OPERATIONS Dron THE SEA: A Study. By Freiherr 
in the Service of the German General 

Btatt in 190:. Translated from the German. New 
York: The Outdoor Press. 75 cents. 


von 
York: Dodd; Mead & Co. $5. 
UICK TRAINING rom Ww. leut. Gen. Sir Rob- 
? ert Baden- le ce ik * by 
New York: Duffield & 
ts hag =o "LANDERS. By Apemintee. powell, 
World with the Belgian fe spond Ag .*- field. . Tius- 
trated. New York: Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
THE CAUSE OF ro eye pg 
son, Pastor the Broad 
City. New Yor: Thomas 





Charies Edward Jeffer- 
—— New York 
Company. 


—— OF THE EUROP: 


Stanley 8. Sheip. Bibli 
White Pi N. Y., 

UEBER 
SPEAKS. 
Te cents New York and London: 
5 cents: 


A PRIMER OF THE WAR FOR AMERICANS. written 
and —— = J. William White. — phia: -The 
John C. on Company. 25 cents. 


iHERR VON EDELSHEIM’S book, now 
: published for the first time in full in Eng- 


lish, contains at least one passage which 
may well’ be of intense interest to Americans— 
that in-which he outlines the plan by which he 
believes Germany .might conduct a winning war 
against the United States: He prophesies that 





and deserved, but there was no vanity or selfish- 
ness in his use of it, and especially he was no 
“tease.” In the House his-.irony and sarcasm 
_Wwere but handy weapons--with which he fought 
” brilliantly and stubbornly-for the ends he deemed 
exceeding worthy.. One wonders, in closing this 
excellent. biography, what would have been his 
fortune had the House of Representatives been 
the: House of Commons. It could hardly have 
been less distinguished than, say, that of Lord 
"Rosebery. 


NAPOLEON THE-GAOLER 


NAPOLEON THE GAOLER. I a cert tees Dius-~ 
"trated. New York: Brentano's. 


APOLEON has been studied ‘from many 
points of view and pictured. in many and 
varied lights: “But Mr.° Fraser has found 
& new angie of Vision from which to consider 
one phase of his many-sided -activities. In the 





dozen years from 1803. to 1814 half'a million men 


were taken into France as prisoners. of war. 
‘With ‘that “genius. for detail which was one of 
. Napoleon's outstanding characteristics, ~ it: was 
his finger that directed the kind of treatment 
_they, were to receive that modified or strength- 

ened the rigors of their detention. He was, indeed, 
quite as much the jailer ‘of his prisoners as he 
was the General of his troops. From ‘old docu- 
ments, from: letters, diaries, and forgotten books 
Mr. ‘Frase? has brought .together a series Of very 


graphic narratives: and anecdotes which show , 


Chapters.are given to the detention de- 
~'pot-of: the officers’ at’ Verdun, to the dur 








p mets will be in this country within four 
weeks of the ‘declaration of war, and he’ sées 
“heavy indemnities” levied on Atlantic coast 
cities, 

Von Edelsheim, who used to be a Captain of 
Uhlans and attached to the General Staff, wrote 
the book about fifteen years ago. The American 
publishers state that, while the work attracted 
no general attention in this country, (The Loudon 
Times printed extracts about 1902), the book was 
brought to the notice of American Navy and 
Army officers in Washington and has been made 
the subject of study by the War College, The 
author says tn his preface that “the purpose ‘of 
this book is to estimate the value of operations 
over the sea as démonstrated in modern warfare,” 
and he goes on to consider how both Great Britain 
and the United States, specifically naming them, 
might be successfully attacked by the German 
navy. and. army. ; 

He introduces this country by saying that 
“operations against the. United States of North 
América must be’ entirely different” from those 
aguinst England. He declares that in such cases 


‘of friction jas have arisen between his nation and 


this, the difficulty. hag been removed chiefly by 
“acquiescence on Our part,” but declares tnat 


“the great, extension of unprotected coast line 
and ‘powerful resources of that country.” 


* But; continués the Captain, the’ American ficet 
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_For the continued occupation of so 
great an area as the United Statés, the 
German officer points out that a large 
‘force would be He _ thinks 
that it is questionable whether any- 
thing is to be gained by attempting a 
continued occupation of such ‘an ex- 
panse of land. The best plan, he states, 
is for Germans to “ injure the whole 
country’ through the seizure of the 
Atlantic seaports “in which. the 
threads of the entire wealth of the na- 
tion meet.” Land operations should 
be so timed with the movements of the 
fleet that , 
We would be in a position to seize, 
thin a short time many of these 
rtant and rich cittes,| to interr 
ns supply 4 ganize 
con’ 
d t supplies, and 
to aapoae Weary. indemmities. 

Von Edelsheim insists that ‘‘ Ger- 
many is the only great power Which is 
in’ a position to conquer the United 
States.”” He points out that, while Eng- 
lané could carry out a successful attack 
by sea, she would not be prepared to, 
protect Canada, with which the United 
States could compensate itself for naval 
annihilation. No other power, says the 
author, could supply the necesary trans- 
ports to attempt an invasion. 3 

*,° 

Naval warfare is alse a subject of 
discussion by Bernhardi in his exhaus- 
tive work “On War of Today,” two 
chapters being devoted to battle by 

A large part of this work from 


work in its entirety, and is the. au- 
thorized transiation. ; 
Bernhardi foresaw, to some extent 
at least, what was likely to happen 
upon the ocean ii ‘the next war, as he 
foresaw what would happen upon land. 


smallest combat.” He tells. the follow- 
ing anecdote of the German Emperor: 
re had the moat experience. 
ative value of the the rei 


t 
the field, and his Suajesty eaids ron 
will observe that I put the infantry 
2 front line on parade, while 


train come 
fe take 





into my 
it is that 


head. I gaid: pose 
2 phabetical order.” 


+ 


we place them in 
A this answer 


— if one could k by the 
chuckling which lasted for some time 
afterward. 


Gen. Baden-Powell once had a discus- 
sion with the Kaiser on massed forma- 
tions, so often referred to in, descrip- 
tions of German tactics in this war. The 
author writes: 

He objected te the system in our 
training which teaches “the men to 
+ spread out and to take cover 
vaucing to the attack. He said: “ You 
teach them to be afraid of the bullets 
before they have even heard one. In 
an Army we march the men 
by ramk after rank of their fellows; 
they cannot fail to carry the position.” 
** 

In “ Fighting in Planders ” Mr. Powell 
gives vivid descriptions of what he saw 
at Brussels and Aerschot, Louvain and 
Antwerp. Because of what he saw he 
says in his. foreword*that he is pro- 
Belgian: ‘‘I should be as ed ‘to be 
anything else.” In discussing battlefield 
conditions he says that in this war there 
is “no flag-waving, no hip-hurrah-and- 
liére-we-go business, nothing even re- 
motely approaching the spectacular,” 
but that war is “fatigue and privation 
and unending hard work.” , 

*,° 

Writing on “The Cause of the War,” 
Mr. Jefferson finds that the fundamental 
reason for it is ® 

a false y of national life, a 

nileguphy witch maintaine that the 

ion Dower ysical 

ease, and —— — ts tone com- 
as -in terms of brute 

itarism, wherever you find it, (the 


there is French, Brit- 
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ANATOLE FRANCE 


Second Series of His “Life 
~ and Letters” 


ON _LIFB AND LETTERS. By 
A. W. Evans. John Lane Compaiy. §1. 
T may seem to many people who take 
their Hterature with proper sadness 
that Anatole France’s famous dic- 
tum on eritietam is a dangerous one. 
Let us recall the passage for a moment, 
especially as it belomgs in the volume 
now under consideration: 
On the criticism ts of. value 
"intor= 


only through whe writes 
the most personal is the most 


Critic: 228 
tory, — ee A one ier 
those who have sagacious and curious 
minds, and every romance —— 
taken, an —— e good 
critic is he who es the advent- 
ures of his soul among masterpieces. 

At that rate, ons imagines the 
sober-minded student prophesying the 
world would shortly be overrun with 
critics, each one crying his own advent- 
ures in the miarket place; a serious 
state of things, ft must be admitted, in 
& world which already las dogs enough, 
as the man said of the village, to do all 
the barking. 

But would it hpve that result? Might 
not, on the other hand, the volume of 
barking be diminished? To have the Di- 
vine gift—for it is nothing fess—of draw- 
ing the lightning of adventure from thé 
cloud of commonplace, either in the 


“world of action or the world of ideas, is 


as rare as it ts precious.’ It°is not so 
much that die man’s eyes are holden 


the one man, while eve 


happens y 
to his fellow. "There ‘are spiritual mag- 
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Though it # not the mbst valuable A 
from a literary point of view, the-pres- 


ders if the spirit of the French peasant 
has ta a hundred years. 


In defense of her violated aes 
our her life bl 


rained of 
surrenders her last offspring, a hand- 
tul of peasants, very young and 
pitifully from their home, their 

native fields” they were nick 
z —* nd were nickn: 
were sublime. y scarcely knew 
how to sit a ho and Gen. Delort 
said of * — the authorities 


amed 


: have gone 
e with 


tereau, liké a 
the Austrian 
massed in the 
knew how to load a gun, but at Bar- 
sur-Aube, one mst four, they de- 
fended the of with 
nothing but their bayonets; and at 
three ho 


out no 
overcoats, in eight degrees of frost, 
—— ‘wont wt S teok ana 
3 thou. an 

kept up their sptrits. — 
Considering. the huge armies now in 
the field, M. France’s comment an the 
small forces of Napoleon is noteworthy: 

Moreover, m to” 
have preferred 
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Poems and & Play by Mre. 
Florence W. Evans 
THE RIDE . Mar. ] 


yOME. Poems. With the 
a Ser 
Mifdin Company. $1.25. 

EVANS, better knewn to 
~ the magazine-reeding public as 
Florence Wilkinson, ts a pect 

according to the best tradition ef tm 
New England school—e school, curiously 
enough, which seems to heve left only - 
daughters behind it: George Cabot Lodge 
was its last heir male. In saying this 
we do not mean to imply that “The 
Ride Home" imitates Emeraon more 
| enam tf does Mr. Viereck, only that it ts 
distinguished by the same balance, 
sanity, and feeling for imtrisic beauty 
which Emerson possessed. 

Although Mrs; Evans has lived much 


Fasiandé, her poems show en undi- 
minished love for her couritry. She re-_ 


‘ although the city of “The Sou- 
brette™ is net distinctly specified, we 
need no more localization than the 
ree: 

lectric thet ‘pour thelr 
‘TrickiIng @ — 


5 


ahd, most. splendid of all, a 
“Ride Home,” under the glory of a 
, muvuntain sunset— 


* —————— — Sas 
until é 


Inhetitors of an unédreamed element, 
— stowing, near together, ws 
Ourselves grown mystie and magnificent. 
“ Bevon Green Poole at Cintra,” begin- 
ning: 


ness that clutches at some spring of Iifc 
within: 


Sa 
‘The half afmid, fol- 


* Tio #6 ‘@ lerrible spent symbol, in iike- 
Ress of & man. 


“lire isthe than the Spring 
ing — on of Guineth*’ possesscs 
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wards inspection. You may relish its 
“quips and quibbles heard in flocks,” 
and if, further, you care to reflect upon 


satisfaction from ‘contemplating _the. 
social attitude of a satirist whose shafts 
area joy te many. Fond, loyal, gen- 
erous, impudent, wise, ed and 


the entire group,.you-may derive some” 


the sources, sanctions, and significance 
of those ruts of action, speech, and 
theught in which humanity carries on 
80 large @ portion of its.daily life. She 
finds that all these habits and customs, 
which she comprehends under the gen- 
eral term of “ conventienality,"" have 
their origin in fear—fear of that which 
is different, fear ef change, fear of any- 
thing alien or strange or of doubtful 
outcome. Fear of change is the most 
prolific and, indeed, includes or begets 
all the other forms. And of fear of 
change she insists that ft is only “a 
part of the state of fear man has ever 
lived in, but eut of which he began seme 
time ago te eseape.” She defines civil- 
igation as the successive steps by which 
man is gradualy making his escape 
“from that state of fear. His conven- 
tional beliefs, actions, mental attitudes, 
the whole body of his “ conventional- 
ity,” form @ great system by means of 


The methed ef Mrs, Parsons through- 
out is that.of the judicially minded 
scientist intent omty on finding the rea- 





newapaper editer, a Queensland 
Confuctus, Col. 
Roosevelt, the headmen of Dahomey, 
the belle of an African tribe, all grist 
that comes to her hopper. Thg daily 
life and speech of men and women all 





amusing, there fs In this writer of 
‘Yerses the suggestion of a little of a 
knight errant voing forth to slay the 


times sharp, but it is usually in his 
cheek, ‘ 
“ By anf Large’’ is good fun, tobos- 
ganning on Parnassus, in other words. 
He one-steps on the heights. He is 
catholic, withal, tweaking everything 
from basebalderdash to what, if he were 
fatigued, he might call Paviowapidity, 
stving ferth “ pomes “ on what is -pass- 
fing, be it the or the- Astor 


Whe told you you weft s Yohuine? 


Whoever aia ‘was right. 
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THE STENOGRAPHIC EXPERT 
THE STENOGRAPHT ic 


By 
art Petgome ae witha Fe Sar a 
This is a new edition, revised and e+ 
larged, of Mr. Bottome’s work on ste 
mography, which hag teen well knows 
for several years. The book deals with 
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pa of giving 
the children they have charge of the 
best possible training. Henderson's 











For. the Writer 
THE ART OF PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


By Catherine Carr 
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to the Writer, 

0 ite te. Poem 
THE ART OF VERSE 
Stas chan’ sivas by contort veeke 
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BY WRITING 
age i 
PROFITABLE 
ADVERTISING 
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| rhe with Originality Can 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 


HERE have’ been numerous at- 
tempts to use the war asa theme 
for fiction in the magazines. The 

traditional and very genuine difficulty 
involved in’ giving to a contemporary 
event an imaginative setting has pre- 
vented these war stofies from achiev- 
ing more than a quite. ordinary suc- 
cess, None is really noteworthy, none 
gives ‘promise of lingering in the 
memory longer than the hosts of its 
neighbors composing the army of cur- 
rent literature. Oné feels that this is 


“Tales 
rks; 





so simply because fiction writers, like - 


man⸗ of the poets dealing with the 
same subject, have handied their war 
stories from the standpoint of the ob- 
vious. They have failed to be inter- 
pretive, creative in that large sense 


that belongs to fhe writer of stories { 


when he is at his best. But it Is pleas. 
ant to be able to note a splendid ex- 
ception, to. this comparative failure 
—— to portray the great theme 
of the hour in fiction.. The successful 
story in question-appears in the Janu- 
ary number of the Century Magazine. 
It is a short story—not more than 

2,000 words in length. . Its. ‘‘ action,” 


from first to last, takes place in the | 


sicktoom of a German woman in Ber- 
lin. The details are the familiar ones 
connected with an attack of influenza. 
Frau Ebermann has been put to bed, 
under the doctor’s orders, and is in the 
care of a more or less efficient nurse, 
who administers various medicines, as 
nurses have a habit of doing. The 
war is not mentioned “by any one in 
the homely little story. And yet the 


‘war is in it from beginning to end— 
the war with all its tragedy, its-pathos, | 


its- horror. This. the reader, ‘who 


fancies at first that he is perusing 


merely @ prosalc sketch of home life, 
does not realize until. he nears the 
final paragraph. Then the whole truth 
of the thing, the great, terrible picture, 
flashes upon him, never to be forgot- 
ten, . The story is quite matchless as 
a piece of art... It is called “ Swept 
and Garnished.” It was written by 


N the same number of the Century 
Magazine are two excellent de- 


| 


<Ghin. Wr. 10. Beck” — 


Loomis. “The first is a  historian’s 
“ picture of old Paris and new-France,” 
and describes certain lines of develop- 
ment—unttied béefore—that the French 
have been following in recent: years. 
Those Americans, who happened to be 
in Paris during the first days of the 
war will read the second article with 
kindling interest.” The author gives a 
graphic account of her.experiences in 
that momentous week. The mixture 
of humor, hurry, and excitement in 
which the Paris of calmer, pleasure- 
loving days became quite transformed 
must have left an ineffaceable impres- 
sion on those who were there. An ex- 
perience of such unique interest is 
worth recording. 


popularity of -“ libraries.”"— 
groups of volumes uniform in 
size, moderate in price, containing 
compact information on subjects of 


literary, historical, and scientific in- | 


terest—is evident in the project to in- 
augurate next year a-promising series 
called “The American Books.” The 
publishers, Messrs. DouBLEDaY, Pace & 
Co., announce their purpose to make 
each volume in the series an authori- 
tative manual on various American 
movements and problems. In further- 
atice of this plan, the first books to 
be published in the series will be “ The 
Drama in America,” by CLayTon Ham- 
ILTon; “The American College,” by 
President Isaac SHARPLEsS;- “ The 
American Navy,” by Admiral Cuap- 
wick; “The American Indian,” by 
CHARBLEs 4. EasTman; “ American Lit- 
erature,” by Prof. Leon KELLNER, &c. 
A century ago, when the United States, 
with. the signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent, entered upon the full enjoy- 
Ment of. its career as an independént 
power, one of the obstacles to an all- 
around national development was the 
scarcity in this country of.good litera- 
ture published in popular form. In 


those days the “cheap reprint” and, 


the authoritative manual of informa- 
tion for the average reader were not 
known here. A contrast of the paucity 
of all “literature for the masses” a 
hundred years ago with such oppor- 
tunities for self-education as are of- 
fered by the “Home University Li- 
brary,” “Everyman’s Library,” the 
“ American Books,” &c., gives an ex- 
cellent: measure of- the -century’s 
growth in general culture. 


RISTMAS books in England this 

year, according to reports of pub- 
lishers from that country, have been 
in evidence, but in smaller quantities 
than ever before. The curtailment has 
been especially noticeable among gift 
books and highly illustrated -books for 
children. Books of fiction for young 
people, in which some phase of the 
war is made to do service as romance, 
have furnished the unique feature in 
this season's juvenile literature. For 
the Spring, it is said, English publish- 
ers take an optimistic view, believing 
that by that time the position of the 
Allies in the war will be vastly im- 
proved and that business generally 
will tee Nthe stimulis from this favor- 
able cofidition. Acting on this as- 


sumption, English. publishers generally . 


are reported to havg in preparation 
“exceptionally strong Spring lists. That 
war books will form a prominent feat- 
ure of the latter is evident from the 
fact. that the two leading publications 
of the season are expected to’ be his- 
tories of the first phases of the war 
by Sir Arriup Cowan | Doytr and 


N admirable monthly magazine 


+ 


that has just completed its first ; 
“year is the ‘Branch Library” News, 


published by thé New York Public 
Library. This little periodical of six- 


teen ‘pages is printed in an edition of | 


2 ‘about 30,000 copies and distributed free 





ꝛa — — — “branches, 





1 
It is devoted chiefly to a classified ae- 


seriptive lst of the .month’s. new 
books, with usually a special article 
oh some “féature of fmportance to 
users of the library. As the latter is 
‘beyond comparison the largest organ- 
ization for the circulation of books in 
the wofld, these articles are interest- 
ing, as showing the literary tastes of 
its many thousands of readers. For 
instance, in the current number of the 
News is a compilation of the “ Plays 
of Thirteen Countries,” furnished by 
the Drama League of America. We 
gather from an introductory note that 
the: list ‘has been ‘compiled on accéunt 
of the steady demand for plays at all 
the branches of the Hbrary. 

NB is reminded by Mr. Faanx. 

Swinneeton’s elaborate attack 

on Ronert Louis STEVENSON liow apt 
critics ate to forget that the chief aim 
of fiction is to entertain. Ifa novel en- 
forces a moral lesson, or illustrates a 
psychological theory, or pictures accu- 
rately some sociological condition in 
modern life, it is all well and good so 
long as the novelist has achieved: the 
main purpose of his craft, that of fur- 
nishing intellectual entertainment by 
means of the story that he tells. If he 
succeeds in that purpose, what does 
it matter if his art falls under the clas- 
sification of realism or romanticism or 
any other ism that the literary dogma- 
tist sees fit to apply to it? Great 
imaginative literature has seldom, if 
ever, been produced by following some 
purely theoretical pattern. Por de- 
clared that it could be so produced, 
and submitted as proof that “ The 
Raven” was composed on the same 
principles and methods as those em- 
ployed in solving a mathematical prob- 
lem, There was nothing that Por en- 
joyed more than hoaxing his readers— 
but he apparently failed to persuade 
them that he was a mathematician 
and not a poet. Mr. SWINNERTON, 
however, quarrels with STEVENSON, in 
his recent book on the latter, condemn- 
ing him because he is a rofnanticist, 
not a realist. Mr, SwINNERTON em- 
phatically does not approve of ro- 
mance, pure and simple—the method, 
‘say of Boccaccio or Dumas—while 
he does consider realism the one via 
sacra to the right, commendable type 
of fiction. “It would be difficult to 
conceive a. narrower position, one 
more lacking in catholicity of taste. By 
the same standard ‘of criticism, scores 
of imaginative writers who are ré- 
garded as “ classics of literature” and 
have uplifted and entertained genera-— 
tions of readers by their art would be 
thrown down from the eminence ac- 
corded them by popular and critical 
esteem to share the oblivion that Mr. 
SWINNERTON appears to consider STz- 
VENSON’s just due. Happily the shears 
of literary fate are not always in the 
hands of the critics, and it is probable 
that in the future, as in the past, the 
reader of books, incorrigible and un- 
ashamed, will continue to find enter- 
tainment in romantic or realistic 
‘novels, whichever fancy bids him 
choose. 


of the books that is said to be 

ha’ a large sale. in France 
just now has an irfterest in striking - 
contrast with that growing out of the . 
war.: It is- the ‘biography of ADELE 
Kamm, a young woman: of Switzer-_ 
land, who died thréé years ago. Miss 
Kamm’s short ife was so remarkable 
for self-denial in the midst of great 
physical suffering  -that her ‘expe-. 
riences and her books attracted wide: 
interest. Her: biographer entitles his 
work “A Huguenot Saint Inthe Twen-_ 
tieth Century.” In France, where the 
book has already..gone through eleyen 
editions, a Roman Catholic:.critic of 
-the Revue des Deux Mondes made an 
interesting objection to the title “A 
Protestant Saitit,” as it is given in the 
original, decléring that “in ‘thé pres-_ 


soos 52 SOR — 





We ought simply to bow in reverence 
before it and adore the great miracle 
of the Christian faith.” The book has 
recently been translated and published 
in this country (Revell). 


IN A FEW WORDS 


LFRED NOYES has joined the yol- 
unteer coast guard of England, 
and is now patrolling the chalk: cliffs 
celebrated in his “ Drake’ and other 
poems. He has written to his American 


publishers: “‘ We are all drilling, and it 
is not conducive to literary work... How- 
ever, I expect to come over in January.” 





On Feb. 1 the Century Company will 
move from its quarters on Union Square, 
which it has occupied for thirty-three, 

Armory Building at Fourth 


will be housed on the whole of ‘the up- 
per floor. 


Frank A. Simonds’s account of “ The 
Great War” has reached a third edi- 
tion,. which has _been revised by the 
author. 


Edwin Markham’s latest book, *‘ Cali- 
fornia the Wonderful,” written. at 
the request of the Publicity Committee 
of the Panama Exposition, who .wanted 
an all-around story of the State to be 
ready for the dpening of the exposition 
in: February. 


Theodore Roosevelt has contracted to 
write on big curfent questions exclu- 


Sively..for the Metropolitan Magazine 


for the next three years. His first ar- 
ticle will appear in the February num- 
ber. 


Louis Joseph Vance has returned to 
New York from the moving-picture col- 
ony in Southern California, where he 
was called to inject ‘more melodrama 
into ‘his moving-picture serial... “ The 
Teey o’ Hearts.” 


Herman Hagedorn, author of “ Faces 
in the Dawn,”’ who lives on a farm near 
Fairfield, Conn., says that he has found 
out more about the relationship of lit- 
erature to life by digging ditches, mak- 
ing roads, and weeding onions with 
Hungarians and Polacks than he ever 
learned from books. 


Ralph Connor—the Rev, Charles W. 
Gordon, D. D.—whosé latest novel, 
‘* The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail,” is 
@ recent publication, will sai] this week 
for England and the war with his regi- 
ment, the Seventy-ninth Cameron High- 
landers, whose chaplain he has been for 
several years. 


Stella G.-8S. Perry, author of many 
magazine stories and poems and. chil- 
dren's books, is the wife of. George 
Hough Perry, publicity manager of the 


' Panama Exposition. She has been ac- 


tive for years in child welfare and anti- 
child labor. work. 


Louis. Untermeyer, author of “ Chal- 
lenge” and muth other verse, recently 
addressed Prof. Edward Bliss Reed’s 
senior class at Yale on 
Poetry.”’ 


William Stanley Braithwaite, who 
compiles annually ah anthology of the 
best. magazine verse published .during 
the year in this country, says that 
“the best poems in English inspired by _ 
the war have been produced by — 
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LITERATURE f 
French Revolution Period in the 
Cambridge History 








= —— HISTORY OF 
Ward Litt, D. F. Be 8. a * 
Ward, 5 * F. B. sf 
Peterhouse, P. M. 
Peterhouse. yo. 40° "The Bertod of 
he. French Revolution.”” G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.50. . 


ves 





to. “the period: of the ~ French 
Revolution” a very broad interpreta- 
tion. The literature of which they 
recount and review the history ex- 
tends from the early part of the 
eighteenth a little way into the nine- 
teenth century, and in one chapter, . 
on the production and distribution of 
books, the narrative starts from the 
first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Nor do they treat their stb- 
ject solely, or even chiefly, with ref- 
erence to the relation of the revolu-. 
tion to English thought and English" 
writings, as they well might have 
done. They have chosen their desig- 
nation for the period covered, we in- 
fer, mainly because the revolution, 
from the first manifestation. of the 
influences that produced it to the 
Napoleonic wars in which it resulted, 
is the most outstgnding fact of the 
time. It is not a very happy choice, 
but it is not easy to suggest a better, 
unless, indeed, “Literature of the 
Highteenth Century,” while rhetor- 
ically less effective, would have been 
simpler and more accurate. 

By whatever name we choose to in- 
dicate it, the period covered by. this 
volume was a splendid one in Eng- 
lsh letters. If it was not as “ spa- 
cious” as the Elizabethan, and if the 
spirit that showéd in it was not as 
intensely powerful, it produced names 
that are not likely to be forgotten 
even when the winnowing of time has 
blown. upon them as long as- it’ 


has blown upon Shakespeare and his- 


contemporaries. Burke, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Burns. What - radiance, 
each in a different way, these shed 
upon their age! How intimately their 
influence is felt in the life of their 
people and in the thought of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, so marvelously 
broadened since they lived. _Each of 
‘them is treated in excellent fashion 
in the “ History.” The author of the 
chapter on Burke is Dr. Grierson of 
the. University of Aberdeen, who 
sums up in a few fortunate. sen- 
tences the judgment amply sustained 
by the body of the essay: 
“ He brought into politics the faults 
as well as the genius of a man of 
letters and a prophet. all is 
said his is one of the greatest minds 
which have concerned themselves 
with political topics, and, alike, the 
substance and the form of his 
works have made Fim the only 


\ orator whose pe gs te have secured 
for themselves 


@ permanent place . 
in —— ———— beside wat is 


greatest in our drama, our poetry, 
oot our prose, 


And. he mentions that Burke and 


| Johnson “differed radically ir party 


politics, but were knit together by a 


the poet’s work; its strictly ‘titerary 
appeal to a Frenchman, while Words- 


worthian anthology that remain 
omens e e Z 


The chapter on Coleridge by C. BE. 
Vaughan of Balliol College, Oxford, is 
@ remarkably successful treatment of 
a very difficult and puzzling subject. 
The analysis of the source of the 
charm that dwells, with every chance 
of permanence, in the lyrics of Coler- 
idge is clear and persuasive, and the 
much more perplexing task of tracing 
the effect of the poet’s physical weak- 
nesses on his product and conduct is 
performed with both candor and 
delicacy. The a t of Burns and 
of: the “lesser Scottish verse,” by 
T. F. Henderson is particularly satis- 
factory, quite free from the senti- 
mentalism which the subject usually 
incites. .The critic does ample justice 
to Burns’s rich native gift and his 
strictly personal and original point / 
of view, while pointing out that 
neithér his culture nor his range of. 
thought was so narrow as the admir- 
ers of his “untutored genius” would 
have us think. 

The -yeteran Prof. George Saints- 
bury of the University of Edinburgh 
contributes three chapters to this 
volume: “Southey and the Lesser 
Poets of the Eighteenth Century,” 
“The Prosody of the Eighteenth 
Century,” and “The Growth of the 
Later Novel.” They. are all marked 
by his remarkable erudition, his mi- 
nute.and ready memory of detail, 
sometimes provokingly unimportant; 
his passion for classification and his 
unflagging zest for pungent com-_ 
ment. They are marked also, un- 
luckily, by his baffling habit of in- 
volution and parentheses in his search 
for c..cefully qualified and compre- 
hensive statement. The result is a 
work more useful for reference than 
attractive as reading. But for refer- 
ence, their fullness, accuracy, co-or- 
dination, and especially their respect 
for dates and the help that dates 
supply, make them extremely valu- 
ate. 

Of the general chapters, apart from 
“those by Prof. Saintsbury, there are 
“The Georgian Drama,” by. Prof. 
Routh of Goldsmith’s College, Lon- 
don; “ Book Production-and Distribu- 
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‘in the tale of Zabara’s wanderings. 


ZABARA ~ 
His Quaint Book of Tales, 
Proverbs, and Fables 





Seminary 
York: "Jewish —— sam 


HIS book of Joseph ben Meir Ibn 
Zabara, depicting clearly and 
strikingly the mental attitude: 

of a Jew of the Middle” Ages. toward 


woven one within anothef, are 


searching questions-and ‘comments, now 


| 

» Match for his companion. Enan, it de- 
velops, is a kinsman of Asmodeus; and i} 
| 


on their arrival in his city they meet 
wizards, sorcerers, fools—all of 
gigantic stature, like Enan himself. 
Scattered tnrough the book and art- 
fully interwoven in the whole design 
are 190 proverbs and about fifty anéc- 
dotes, many of which are traceable to 
Arabic sources. Some anecdotes have 





Nature, is a veritable storehouse of 
quaint. mediaeval lore, handed down 
from the golden age of mediaeval Jewish 
thought in the middle of the twelfth 
century, in an amusing and entertaining 
string of fables, folk-lore tales, and 
proverbs, interwoven, Decameron like, 





it,:more than.in any ofher work. of ite 
kind, are preserved traces of all three 
cultures that dominated Jewish thought : 
of the Middle Ages—Greek and Arabic 
and Indian. In it,. too, -are .reflected 
all phases of the versatile fund of in- 
formation of its mediaeval author touch- 
ing on all fields of science, arts, and 
letters; byt, ‘strangely enough, the work 
is entirely free from references to the- 
ology and religion, which form the main. 

tent of diaeval Jewish writings. 
While crammed with instructive infor- 
mation, the chief aim of Zabara’s book 
is to amuse and delight, as betokened in 
its name—‘‘ The Book of Delight.” 

In the introduction to the English 
translation which precedes the Hebrew 
text, the present editor of the book, 
Prof. Israel Davidson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mediaeval Hebrew Literature, 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, points out that. heretofore 
there has been no complete edition of 
.the works of any one of all that bright 
galaxy of mediaeval Jewish poets that 
flourished in the rich stirgulative wave 
‘of menta] restlessness and inquiry in 
Western Europe, born of contact with 
the East through the Crusades and the 
Arabs of Sicily and Spain. The pub- 
lishing of Jehudah Halevi’s works, be- 
gun in 1840, fs still incomplete; the poet 
Gabirol is still known cnly in excerpts, 
and Moses Ibn Ezra is known only by 
one small volume. 

Joseph ben Meir Ibn Zabara was born 
about 1140 in Barcelona, a contempo- 
rary of the Jewish poet Harzi, the sa- 
tirist Judah Ibn Shabbethai, the gram- 
marian, Joseph Kimhi, and the philos- 
opher, Moses Maimonides. ~ 

Educated first by his father, a skill- 
ful physician, and subsequently at the 
Je-7ish School of Medicine at Narbonne, 
Zabara was apparently at home in med- 
icine, In knowledge of the- Babylonian 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and even the 
Pelcstine Talmud. He knew Arabic and 
probably Greek, had read widely in 
science, was a liturgical poet of con- 
siderable merit, and possibly wrote a 
book on religious philosophy, from 
which the “Book of Delights” is so sin-- 
gularly free. 

He was enticed away from Barcelona 
by a man called by him in the pi 2sent 
book only by the unsavory nickname of 
“ Enan, the Demon,” who promised rich 
rewards in honors and reputation if 
Zabara would accompany him to a dis- 
tant land. Zabara consented, but re- 
turned after many years of wandering 
and sojourning in the strange land, dis- 
appointed, barren of rewards, and dis- 
gusted with the low ideals and life of 
the people among whom he had tarried. 

The “ Book of Delights,”” dedicated for 
friendship to Rabbi Sheshetlr beh Ben- 
veniste, “‘ Prince of Barcelona,” is built 
of the experiences gathered by Zabara 
in his wanderings, But the materials of 
his wanderings form mérely the out-, 
line; the structure itself is the’ solid 
material of mediaeval culture, built in | 
Arabian style, decorated with fables and | 
riddles ‘of India, and inlaid with choic- 
est products of Greek science illumined 
with the wisdom and maxims of the 
Orient. 

Beginning with a dream in which 
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ibraries or small lots will be pur- 
us for cash down, and we. will 
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: Davidson has furnished many valuable 


| worthy additions to American Liter- 


| of the Renaissance, and yet, at the 


They deal with man and woman, love 
and hatred, joy and sorrow, wisdom 
and folly, kindness and cruelty, pas- 
sions and pleasures of life, humility | 
and charity, industry and indolence, and | 
a host of subjects. | 

The folk tales are perhaps the most | 
popular feature of the hook. There | 
are fifteen fables, occupying nearly one- 
third of the book, and put in the mouths 
of various narrators. It has been sug- 
gested that “The Book of Delight” is 
merely a variant or adaptation of the 
common mediaeval wander-legend of 
King Solomon and the half-demon Mar- 
colf, the Solomon and Saturnus legend 
of mediaeval England. But this Prof. 
Davidson doubts strongly, pointing out 
that it is.only in aspect that Enan and 
Marcolf are described alike—"' of visage 
greatly misshapen and foul, neverthe- 
less righ{ talkative, eloquent, and wise.” 
Enan, moreover, represented a real per- 
son, who had figured in Zabara’s life. 
Moreover, the legend, unlike Zabara’s 
book, is mostly theological in it; 
and not one of the 190 proverbs of 
Zabara has any resemblance to those 
of the legend. 

Throughout the present edition, Prof. 





and exhaustive comperisons and paral- 
lels tending to trace or disprove bor- 
rowed similarities between Zabara's ma- 
terial and works of earlier or contem- 
poraneous writers. He concludes his 
introduction with a careful discussion 
and analysis of the mediaeval sciences 
treated of in Zabara’s book, all of them 
none the less interesting because of the 
quaint limitations naturally to be ex- 
pected of a day that had not yet visioned 
the torch-bearers of moderr® science in 
Europe and America. 





Early American Churches 

In a handsome. volume entitied 
“Early American Churches” Aymer 
Embury IL exhibits over a hundred 
full-page photographic pictures of 
houses of worship located in New Eng- 
land, the Middle States, and the South, 
and presents descriptive and authentic 
historical matter relating to these edi- 
fices and to the general subject of 
church organization and churelr build- 
ing in America dyring the Colonial pe- 
riod. The value of Mr. Embury’s work 
is manifest in yiew ef the fact that the 
old American churches get fewer and 
fewer as the years roll by; when’ they 
Are all gorie it will be a good thing to 
have a book that will show what they 
looked like and tell what they stood for. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 





Philanthropists 


In a brief essay entitled Ae Took It 
Upon Himselif,”” Margaret Slattery directs 
attention to the achievements of men 
and women of our “time and earlier 
periods who have assumed respansibill- _, 


points to * bene persons % 
—— — — —— 
o profess ove w-me' 

bon tie Press. ‘60 cen 








Hernando De Soto 


An Epic Poem 
By Walter Malone 


‘It is confidently believed by many 
that this is one of the most note- 


ature. Its theme is sufficiently re- 
mote to give it the romantic glamour 


same time it breathes the vigorous 
spirit of twentieth-century America. 
650 pages. Price $3.00. 
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LATEST FICHION 

Books by ‘Maxim Gortg, 

_ Chambers, MicFee, 
- and Others 


' 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. Maxim 
Gerky. B. W. Husbech. ead 


YTER a silence of years, 2 silence 


that is extraordinary, occurring, 
aa it bas, in the very flood of 


fruit of this period of rest, or at least 


ef non-expression? 

Perhaps the difference between this 
mew volume, which is a collection of 
short stories, and, Jet us say, ‘' Mother ” 
is what strikes: you most as you read. 
** Mother’ was a -book that seemed to 
have grown up ont of the very earth, 


= 
@ 


7 


ft 
bets 
a 


: 


flames on yours. 


Some, in @ sense, ere violent. stories... 


‘They show you people who are doing 
hard and ‘cruel. things, or. who suffer 
through deformity ‘or-misfortune or long 
years of poverty. It ts-as if Gorky took 
the troubles and injustices of the race 
and incarnated them in his-ch ters, 


you.” 


accomplishment of Lal’s was an agrpe- 
able surprise to little Ridgewell when 





pitiful and mean, and said “Is this 
what lifé should be? Do you think this 
is right and .beautiful?” - The. story 


group of peasants talking 
in the sun. The talk is 


twice the tale is gentle and amusing. 
‘fhe Russian stories, for the two coun- 





ss 
Hi 


|] much better if Ged made them al Itke Repth, of conse, with © aiflionaien, 


the slesing pages of the tale. Bitefly 
the story is e@imple enough. These 
atiens, an etcher ead tis wife, 
with their friend, 2 writer, are much ti- 


mystery, he is in himself a.greater one; 
his culture, his whole mental make- 
up being as different as possible from 
what.one would expect te find in a 
seaman. By and by he accounts for 
himself as he tells the story of his life 


ability 
Through this brother, the tale 
finally linked te the tragedy 


teethods, sings they have not had previ- 
ous magazine publication. Their special 
harmony with the Christmas seazon is to 
be found not ently in the manipulation of 
Plot, by which each story is brought to 
fts climax on Christmas Eve, but also in 
the kind of love by which its people are 
animated, eliher throughout the tale, or 
at its end, after having won to its hel&ht 
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DAD. By Albert 
Watt & Co., WN 
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ANSWERS IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE 





QUERIES AND: 





IMMUNICATIONS fer these 





- civilization. 








ANSWERS BY THE EDITOR 


M. P. SMITH.—Some 
din: 


B Donnelly is not a pseudonym, 
bet the author's real name. He was 
born fn Philadelphia in 1831 and died 
in 1901. He was a journalist, politician, 
and an essayist of eccentric ingenuity. 
He was Lieutenant Governor of Min- 
per Nay mc atmaeyn casters 

tative in C from 1898 to 1868. 
He was President of the Anti-Monopoly 
Convention of 1876 that nominated 4 





ident in 1896 by the People’s Party and 
in 1900 by the Middle-of-the-Road 
wing of that party. His “ Atlantis, a 
published in 138%, endeavored te prove 
that. the island of that name once realty 
existed, and was the original seat of 
“ Ragnarok,”’. published in 
1883, sought to explain the geologic for- 


A work entitled “‘The Last War,” by 
8. W. Qdell, .was published some years 
ago, but is out of print. 


— 





J. — wil Fou kindly tell me 
where this quotation comes mm: 
= merry, for tomorrow we 


: 
Le 


i 
— 


stories. 
seems to have 
work. “ The 


J. M—wWill ree kindly = me in what 
book “would I be likely to © find Bidine’s 
* Bulogy on Garfield "’? 


The speech, which was delivered in 
the House of Rep ts printed 
in “The World's Best tions,” edited 
by W. R. Brewer, Volume It. 


Can you tel me 





the Arnold copy #8, the West copy $35, . 
and the Appleton copy XR. 





©. 8. B.—Can you tell n me the veto 
, Hison pe printed tn Wircter John 


fn Brothers ng he ayn the yeap of of Christ it 
It is worth from $3 te $5. 


wae fos Ree rl = 
me the value of “ 
pid — —— for the. ‘Con 


™The teat Worcester edition, “ Printed 
at Worcester, —— Isaiah 
Thomas and sold at bookstore, 
MDCCLXXXVIL.” 


The book is ‘worth from $5 to Jio 
ANSWERS FROM READERS 


W.. M. MAXFIELD.—In one of ur 
numbers Simon™ Goldstein wan to- 
know the name words of a poem 
that describes the actions of a man 

do a ae See deed, but ends 


It is 
and a Wil ” and 
cers 


nD Spen 
—— published 
Sra New York. 








J. C. LAWTON. — will 





can 
“Book of Comic 
by Dick & Fitzg 


* 


FREDERICK * B PARTINGTON.~To 





the inq' of Young in the issue 
—— — eS oe 
—— a Tine <3 sx @. Holland’s 

Cradle Song” in “ Bitter Sweet,” pub- 


lished by Scribner: 
Who can tell what a baby at 
Who can follow the gossamer links? 


The poem appears in Bryant's “ Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song. 





ALTHEA ay gg —— Ta 
answer to Sarah Wood, X 
that the author of the poem “a Are “Al All 
the Children In?” is 

- It is printed in a book of * “At t the 
Dawn of Day,” complied by Jeanie A. 
Bales Gree: merge a and ——— * E. P. 
Dutton & Co., ork. 
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3 NG.—The 





Hi. 


and who died in m but three 





at i aan of 8-8. —— 
— RE have 
Serer c.ci —— 
found th a go have’ the 


APPEALS TO READERS 


MARY oO. Manes pt you Bn 


ers for the w is of * Kae Dart. 
son, that was. 80 dur- 
3 th civil war down ? 


are 





Agno S * ee. —Will you please 
tell me ame of poem and author 
of the ' tollowtan lines: 


When my dear love * absent and gn 
lonely — I sta 
My an eset = with a famine in 


‘But when my dear love commen, pase me 

with her ever trusting s 

My bosom is an Egypt Se —* over- 
flowing Nile. 





J. O.—Wil some one kindly 
the m by Eden nee 
owl a old churchyard? 
the lines— 

“ Dhere’s a mouse on her grave and 
down he flew 


or can any one tell me — to find it? 


me 
t an 
t ends with 


RUTH HALL.—Can anf of your read- 
ers tell from what poem the following 
are quoted author: 


“"'Tis — bee Love's a willful, | way- 

And so — fantastic and perverse, 

Which. matin its sport of persons and 
of seasons, 

Takes B —* way, 


no matter right 
It is the bee that finds the fioney out 
Where 1 you'd d@regm ‘twould 





; I think the poém concerns a parting 


the following I believe, the second 
stunza? 8 


Pass, thou bd heart! 

, Wild heart of youth, hog still 
Hast half a mind to s' 
I ** teo old a comrade, 
Let part, 


Kens thes quay. 





M. S&S W.—Can 
ive me the rect for 
Pudding 


Wiret cole f-ts fruit thet, ve. anee 


cozen 
Well pared and * ted, 
At least half a — 





A. ¥.—Can any neater - me in what 

poem F will mae the li 
— sais hatte however late 
of 


returning '’? 
lovers, or a ghoSt’s return—I don’t know 
which. 


H. F. a cae can I —s a. 
copy of a hich appeared so; 
years ago? * dealt with the death * 
Villon, and each verse ended 
with t refrain: 


Ashes of roses these—and yet, 
These are the things that I regret. 


I have been unable to d a trace 
of thi, > * 


— 


Twenty-five eents a Tne. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 











+» % morocco, : 
Sources, 10 vols., $15; 
~.the —— 10 vols, ss 
logue Davis’ 
_ Street. 
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NEWS OF BOOKS 


‘Some Early Publications of the 


New. Year 


over the usual Winter hiatus in 


STRONG tendency to bridge 
A book publishing marks the pres- 


ent season. Last Summer showed some. 


experiment, on the part~of“even the | 
most conservative of the publishing 
houses, with the usual ‘custom of ceas- 
" ing slmost or entirely the production 


. Of books during the midsummer sea- 


son. Appareritly the experiment was 
successful, for January and February, 


usually very lean monthg in book pub-. 


lication, already promise much activi- 
ty. There is a notable lessening in the 
number of books, either coming out .or 


promised; dealing with the. European. 


war. But. fiction; literature, history, 
and phases in the practical life of our 
own country will offer plenty of fresh 
reading during the Winter months, be- 
fore the opening of the usual Spring 
publishing season. 


Especially worthy of note is the num-. 


ber of novels that will appear within 
the next few weeks. The Macmillans 

_ will bring out’ the second week in Jan- 
uary “ Mrs, Martin’s 
John G. Ervine, a story of Irish do- 
mestic life whose chief character is an 
entertaining and capable woman, 

Doubleday, Page & Co. will offer on 
Jan. 15 James Oliver Curwood’s *‘ God's 
Country ‘and the Woman,” and Joseph 
Conrad’s volume of short stories, ““A 
Set of Six.” Later in the season they 
will have a new novel by Helen R, Mar- 
tin dealing with her favorite subject, 
Pennsylvania Dutch life. In their list 
is also.a story by Harry Leon Wilson, 
guthor of ‘*Bunker Bean,’ called 
“ Ruggiés of Red Gap.” It will deal 
with the struggles, trials, and tribula- 
tions of. a typ‘cal English valet im- 
ported by the wife of a United States 
Senator to give -much needed care to 
the wardrobe and appearance of a 
western cousin of the family. 

* Detective Barney.” is.the title of. a 
detective story by. Harvey J: O'Higgins 
which the Century Company will bring 
out toward the end of January. 

The Hearst International Library 
Company will have ready early in Feb- 
ruary a novel by Elinor Glyn, called 
“ Three Things,” dealing with three es- 
setitialg of happiness in a married wo- 
mun’s life. “*‘ Steve of the Bar G, 
Ranch ” ts the title. of a thorough-going 
Western story by Marion Reid Girardot 
which this ‘house will have ready in 
February. About the same time they 


will offer another of ‘Arthur B. Reeve’s ; 


“Craig Kennedy” detective stories, 
called ‘‘The War. Terror,”’ in’-which 
that versatile and capable detective will 
“4mitierse himself in the spy system of 
one of the European nations and reveal 
both its devious ways and the horrors 
of the ‘present, war. 

Owing to-the illness 6f the author, 
Richard Dehan—Miss Clotilde Graves— 


A book ot intimate war’ interest -is 


promised. by» the Frederick A, Stokes - 


Company. for immediate publication in 
Geoffrey Young's “‘ From, the Trenches.” 


Mr. -Young was the-only war corre- - 





the Great. War,” — — 
who presents an estimate F 


Dility for Germany’s course. 


Man,” by St. 





Library ‘Company will publish: in Janu- 


ary. It will give a general teview of. the |. 


“methods by which modern. warfare. is. 
carried on, with much detail as to the 
movement of armies. 3 


The Macmillan Company will bring 
out at once .“‘Songs.-of Kabir,” trans- 
lated by Rabindranath Tagore, hag ol 
publication was postponed from - 
date early in December that was — 
announced. Within a week or two the. 
Macmillans will issue a volume of hith- ‘ 
erto unpub:ished poems by. the Brown- 
ings, containing twenty-nine poems by 
Robert Browning’ and six: by Mrs. 
Browning. The volume will have an in- 
troduction . by: Frederick C. Kenyon, 
dealing with thé Browning manuscripts. 

Henry Holt & Co. will inaugurate 
their 1915 publishing season early in 
February_with several books of drama. 
Among tliese will be “ Possession,” a 
fourth book of one-act plays by\George * 
Middleton; “Short Plays about Famous 
Authors,” by ‘Maude M. Frank, . who, ‘| 
‘making her début as an’ author,’ gives ‘} 
ir the plays human glimpses of Gold- 
gmith, Heiné, Dickens, Fanny © Burney, 
ani Shak sp are; and’ How to Produce 
Plays. for. Chitdren;” by Constance. 
D’arcy Mackay, author of several short 


plays. 

Mitchell Kennerley announces: early 
publication, postponed from November, 
of “Contemporary Portraits” by Frank 
Harris who says-that he cares more 
about this volume than about any other 
book he has ever written. 


The third volume of.’ The Life ef Ben-. 


jJamin~ Disraeli,” by William —— 
Monypenny and George Earl Buckle, is 
announced by the Macmillan Company. 
It covers, the ten years, 1846-1855. Mr.‘ 
Monypenny’s death interrupted the ap- 
pearance of the“later volumes of this 
biography, but it will now be carried 
to completion by Mr. Buckle, who was 
an intimate friend of Mr. Monypenny, 
and had been much consulted by him in 
the progress of the work. 


In his book on “The Revolutionary : 


Period in Europe, 1768-1815,"" which the 
Century Company will publish ih the 
latter part of January, Prof. H. EB. 
Bourne brings out the theme that al- 
though half of the fifty years were 
years of war their persistent“aim was > 
reform, social and governmental, With ; 
the French Revolution~-as. the great - 
central event. A special chapter ‘is de- 
voted to. the industrial revolution... 

E.. P. Dutton & Co. will Soon have - 
ready a work on “‘ The Making of West- 
ern BHurope,” by P. R. Ly Fletcher. 
They have ready also a “ lite * er · 
vantes by Robinson Smith, 


“The Year, 1914, ‘Tustrated,”” é 


Stokés publication, makes —— 
short~ articles, illustrated - photo- © 
graphs, cartoons, and paintings, of the 
—— important events, of: the year that” 

ending, “with —— 
win the ‘European war, d 


whieh is Par the - Century Company's - 
sents.to the parents 
of — under seven a system: 
—— » Sonatsting of daily 
lessons, and drills; ~ -which © 
ina. ts: produce’ better better Children, ‘both - 
and mentally,. ‘It“is the re-: 

sult of years of work among children 
master .of 














POETRY’S GOLDEN AGE 


New York Times Review of Books: 
HE posthtamous letter of Madison J. 
Cawein, printed in Tas New. Yorx 
Times Review or Booxs for Dec. 20, is 
Most timely, for it seems to me that his 
prophecy in regard to “The Golden 
Age” of. poetry, especially American 
_ poetry, has now come true. It was evi- 


dently written before the beginning of |: 


the. present revival of interest in-poetry 
and the drama, before such poets as 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, George Biter- s 


jing, - . Olive _.Tilford Dargan, ‘Louis V. 
Ledoux, Vachel Lindsay, Louis. Unter- 
meyer, James Oppenheim, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, William H. Davies, John 
Drinkwater, Eugene Claudel, Emil Vv. 

haeren; and Hugo von ———— 
had achieved the high degree of suc- 
cess that is theirg today. Bliss Carman, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Percy Mackaye, 


“‘Cawein himself, Stephen Phillips, Ezra’ 
‘Pound, Alfred Noyes, William ‘Watson, ” 


Kipling, and Yeats had already appeared 
above the horizon and had achieved « 
fair degree of success. The forerunners 
of twentieth century verse were well 


“known, and-many of them had ceased 
-to ging. - These included Whitman, Ho- 


vey, Henley, Rosetti, Swinburne, Thomp- 
"son, and Wilde, whose work really be- 

Jonged to the present era rather than 
that of the ninetenth century. 

“Truly, the above is a formidable ar- 
ray and compares favorably only with 
the well-known singers of Elizabethan 
times. It is true that a Hundred years 
or 80. ago a handful of English poets, 
among them Scott, Shelley, Keats, and 
-Byron, produced. really great poetry, 
but when they ceased there were none 
to take their places and the promised 
renaissance never came. Immediately 
there followed a period of exceeding 
-Darrenness, not alone in poetry. but in 
all the fine arts. America during this 
period produced. but one: poet worthy 
of the name, Edgar Alian Poe. Poets 
who were popular during this time, 
Longfellow; “Whittier, and Te 


by Edwin Davies Schoonmaker, which, 
though crude in strikes a new 
note in vivid pictorial verse, are all in- 
dicative of the excellence of present-day 
poetry and of the even better things to 


I strongly feel that there are many 
who will agree with Mr. Cawein’s state- 
ment that “there is really as excellent 
poetry being produced at the present 


day, will beg to differ with his state- 
ment and that of Toz New Yor« Times 
Review or Booxs as to the recognition 
of poetry by publisher and public. 
B.: SPAULDING: 
New York, Dec. 20, 1914 


JEWISH HISTORY 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN JEW. 
50.” Index to the Publica ions of b 4 
1 to 20, * * it 
the society 








New York: Published b: 


MONG the varied contributions to 
the twenty-second volume of the 
Publications of the American ~ Jewish 
Historical Society, one of the most in · 
teresting is the discussion by Dr, Joseph 
Jacobs of the question of who was the 
original Rebecca in Soott’s “ Ivanhoe.” 
Dr. Jacobs comes to the conclusion, as 
others alsq have done, that the honor 
belonged to Rebeca Gratz-of Philadel- 
phia, who was a friend of Washington 


Irving, and the founder of the first | 


Jewish religious school in this country. 
He finds an- incident in her life which 
Parallels the relations of Scott's Re- 
becca and Ivanhoe in the love, crossed 


by difference in religion, said to liavo 


existed between Rebecca and Samuel 
Ewing. son of the Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. <A paper by 
Samuel Oppenheim discusses a curious 
bibliographical rarity ‘entitled “The 
Chapters of Isaac the Scribe,” which 
was. published in New York in 1772. 
Dr, Mendel Silber makes a long con- 
tribution on “America in Hebrew 
Literature.” He begins with the dis- 
cussions by Jewish scholars of the poasi- 
bility of the existence of a continent 
—* America long before the tine of 





among others, produced’ hardly ‘any- 
thing of lasting. merit; most of their 
work. was destined to survive only in 
the scrap-books of the over sentimental, 

The “ Anthology of Magazine Verse,” 
published last week by William Stanley 
Braithwaite, contains the best ‘of the 
present year’s output of American poet- 
ry, for but few poems of nierit appeared 


in books that were not first ‘printed in. 
through the - 


the. magazines. A. glance 
pages -of this book-will convince the 
most skeptical: that in no past year has 
iL — 
favorably in-quality-or quantity to the 
output of this year. ‘The depth of poetic 


feeling in Mre. Dargan’s “ Old Fairing- · 


Aown,"' the interpretive power in Vachel 
Lindsay's “ The Firemen's Ball,” writ- 
ten in his newly created style of “ The 
Congo” and “ General William Booth;” 
the lightness of touch in the exquisite 
little lyric by Sara . Teasdale, “ The 
Look’; the hauriting rhythm of EB. sut- 
ton’s “The Drum,” and-the o 

of the long poem entitled “New York ” 





b and with quotation and 
— tells how Hebrew. writers 
have considered America down. almiost 
to the present time. Somie of the other 
articles deal with the early Jewish 
physicians and lawyers in this country, 
the correspondence of President Van 
Buren with some of his Jéwish con- 


temporaries, and Judah Mojis, the ‘first 


instructor. of Hebrew in Harvard, who 
was engaged nearly two hundred years 
ago. The frontispiece is a fac simile of 
the original broadsid¢ advertisement of 
his Hebrew Grammar, published in 1735. 
There are also many minor notes writ- 
ten by Justice Samuel Greenbatm, 
Cyrus Sulzberger, 


The “Index to Nos. 1 to 20” is a 
sturdy volume of 600 pages, each con- 
taining two closely printed columns, 


other data in the first twenty volumes 
published by the society since its or- 
ganization in 1892. 








up to. 


| 250,000 copies sold of the advance chapter. 


(The Evidence i in the Case 


JAMES M. BECK. 

" Late Assistant Attorney General 
pages, 12me, cloth, net $1.00. By mail $110. 
war. hte Bagge ac 


reports. This volume, which 
—— — 
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